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Another Birthday for WEE WIsDOM 


Birthdays are exciting, happy days, and WEE WISDOM is enjoying another 
one this month. On August 1, 1893, the first number of WEE WISDOM was seni 
out. It was a very small magazine then, but it has grown year by year much as 
boys and girls grow. Its circle of happy readers has grown too until it now goes 
to every country in the world where English is spoken. 

Of course the right and proper thing to do on one’s birthday is to invite 
one’s friends in for a happy celebration, but—whatever should we do to express 
our joy if you should all decide to come! In our mind’s eye we see you trooping 
in by automobile, by steamer, by airplane, by train, by streetcar and bus! What 
a happy, jolly throng you would make, and how proud and happy we should 
be to have you. 

That was just a dream, and instead of your coming to us, WEE WIsDoM 
goes to you, filled from cover to cover with interest and fun. 

For the birthday number each year we try to give as much space as possible 
to the work of WEE Wispom’s readers. In this issue we have used a story, “A 
Trip on a Magic Carpet” by Joyce McCandless (on page 7) ; a song, “The Funny 
Little Man” by Patricia Louise Haas, and two musical compositions, ‘Dance of 
the Leaves” by Suzanne Avis Rowe and “Little Idea” by Olin London, Jr. (on 
pages 14 and 15); recipes by Lorine Bittke and Patsy Spencer (on page 31) ; 
a table blessing by Joan Metzger Wheeler (on page 31) ; a crossword puzzle by 
Barbara Coe, a maze puzzle by Barbara Brent, a riddle by Marjorie Ann Fries, 
a bug riddle by Alice Ann Lawson, and a match trick by Eva Lawrence (all on 
page 34), besides the poems given on the Writers’ Guild page, and a poem 
about the Good Words Boosters by Clarice Borusky, given on the club page. We 
feel that our young writers, poets, musicians, cooks, and puzzle makers have 
added a great deal of interest to this birthday issue of WEE WIsDoM. A great 
many things were received that could not be used because of lack of space, but 
we want to thank each one for his help. 

Birthdays are not only days of happiness; they are good days on which to 
measure ourselves to see how much we have grown since our last birthday. They 
are also good days to set a new goal for ourselves. For our goal this year we 
want to double the number of readers so that more boys and girls can enjoy 
WEE WISDOM. 


Our thanks to you for a happy birthday! 


Editor 
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By Susan C. Chiles 


Every morning when I wake 

I hear the singing of the lake: 

I hear it sing before it’s light— 

I think it sings both day and night! 


If I’m as still as I can be, 

It sings its secrets out to me: 
How rivers in a quiet way 
Pour in fresh water every day; 


How engines make the steamboats skip; 
How strong winds move a sailing ship; 
How the graceful sea gulls fly 

Like small airplanes across the sky; 


How the fishes silence keep 

While swimming swiftly in the deep; 
How on the shores of yellow sand 
There plays a happy childhood band; 


How the sun, grown big and red, 
Seems every night to go to bed 
Beneath the blanket of the sky, 
As the lake sings lullaby. 
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Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


s¢ ALL ABOARD!” cried the conductor. The train 

started to move, Fanny waved gaily to her 
brother Phil and her father and mother, who were 
standing on the platform. At last she was on her 
way. 

Fanny settled back into her seat with the air of 
one who is at her best and knows it. Every article 
of her wardrobe had been selected with an eye to 
harmony and good taste: her tan-and-green coat and 
hat, her tan shoes, pocketbook, and gloves, her green 
scarf, and even her green sweater and tan skirt. 
Never before had Fanny had so many new things at 
one time. 

“Tickets, please,” called the conductor. Fanny took 
hers out of the new tan pocketbook. 

“Guess you're going somewhere very special,” he 
said kindly. “Cedar Falls! Well, now, that’s a nice 
little town.” 

“I've never been there before,” Fanny said, “I’m 
going to see my aunt and uncle, and they moved there 
only three weeks ago.” 

“You'll have a good time, I’m sure,” the conductor 
told her and went on, leaving her alone with her 
thoughts. 

Fanny was sure of it too. It would be the first 
time she had ever spent a month away from her 
family. All winter long she had been looking for- 
ward to her visit to Aunt Emily and Uncle George. 
All winter she had taken care of the neighbors’ chil- 
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by Eleanor Lockwood 


dren and accepted every odd job she could get, saving 
almost every penny toward her trip. Her mother and 
father had given her the new coat, and Phil had 
given her the pocketbook as a going-away present, 
but the rest of the things she had bought herself. Be- 
sides she had eight dollars left in her pocketbook to 
spend while she was away. 

Fanny felt that she was leaving drab, common- 
place life behind. Life in Cedar Falls would be excit- 
ing. Somehow the children there would be different. 
And Fanny herself would be different too, She closed 
her eyes and let her imagination wander to the per- 
son she wished she was. That Fanny—or Fanchon, as 
she called herself after the heroine in a book she had 
read—would arrive in an airplane instead of a rail- 
road day coach! She felt herself soaring over the tops 
of cities and towns. 

“Cedar Falls! Cedar Falls!” 

Fanny's imagination quickly transformed the con- 
ductor into a stewardess, and mentally she tightened 
her safety strap! While the pilot was making a “‘three- 
point landing” Fanny’s ears did not hear the sounds 
of a train arriving at a station! 

But she forgot all this as she stepped off the train 
into Uncle George’s arms. 

“We're so glad you could come,” Aunt Emily said. 

Fanny kept her eyes open as they rode through 
the streets of the beautiful old town. 

“I think you will enjoy yourself, Fanny,’ Aunt 
Emily told her, “There is a girl just your age next 
door. Her name is Lucine Gray.” 

“What a pretty name!” said Fanny. 

“It is, isn’t it?” said Aunt Emily, “I haven’t met 
her, and I don’t know her folks very well—we’ve 
been here such a short time. I’ve only spoken to her 
a few times.” 

“There’s a young fellow across the street that re- 
minds me of your brother Phil,” Uncle George said. 
“Between the two of them you ought not get lone- 
some.” 

“Oh, I won't!” exclaimed Fanny. 

As the car turned into the driveway, Fanny saw a 
beautiful maroon-colored roadster stop at the house 
across the street. ““That’s Mrs, Boynton, the boy’s 
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mother,” Uncle George explained. “The boy’s name 
is Fred.” 

After supper that night Fanny saw Fred and his 
father drive up in a shiny black sedan, “My goodness! 
Two cars!” thought Fanny. She was glad that Fred 
was not going to see the old-fashioned rattletrap that 
her father drove. 

The next morning as soon as she opened her eyes 
she sprang out of bed and ran to the window. “That 
must be Lucine,”’ she thought as she saw a girl hang- 
ing some dresses on the line next door. They were 
pretty dresses, and Fanny counted eight of them. 
“Everyone around here must have lots of money. I’m 
glad I have some new clothes,” Fanny said to herself. 

Lucine came over to see her that very afternoon, 
and they started out for a walk to see the town. 
“I'm so glad you are going to stay a month,” Lucine 
told her. “My chum has gone away for the summer, 
and I should have been awfully lonesome. Freddie 
plays croquet with me sometimes, but he’s usually 
off with the boys.” 

“Tm sure we'll have lots of fun,” Fanny said. 

“Is your name Fanny or is that a nickname?” asked 


Lucine. ‘Sometimes my mother calls me Lucy. I like 
nicknames, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, “only your name is so pretty I 
shouldn’t think you would want a nickname. My real 
name is Fanchon,” she went on dreamily, “It’s so stiff 
that everyone calls me Fanny.” 

“I think Fanny fits you better,” Lucine said. 

“The maids call me Fanchon, Mother insists,” 
Fanny informed her. 
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“Maids?” asked Lucine in surprise. 
“Yes,” said Fanny making it up as she went along. 
“We live quite simply with only two maids and a 
cook. Mother says more servants would be a bother.” 

“Oh,” said Lucine in a small voice. 

Fanny, having once let her imagination get started, 
could not stop it, “Does Freddie drive yet?” she 
asked Lucine. “My brother Phil is learning on the 
roadster. Father won't let him touch the big car. As 
soon as we are old enough to have driving licenses, 
Father is going to buy each of us a car of his own.” 

She rattled on. “Phil is awfully clever. He is a 
crack baseball pitcher. He’s only in prep school, but 
some talent scouts from the big league teams have 
been watching him already!” 

Before the afternoon was over, Fanny had woven 
quite a fairy tale about herself and her family. She 
did not really mean to tell lies; because as she told 
the things she really half believed them herself—she 
had daydreamed about them so often. But that night 
just before she went to bed she had a slight twinge 
of regret. “I shouldn’t have done that!” she told her- 
self. But it had been so much fun to have a chance 
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really to be Fanchon that she had just let herself go. 
“It’s too late now to do anything about it,” she said 
to herself. “Besides, it isn’t going to hurt anyone. 
Aunt Emily will never know, and she probably hasn’t 
told anyone about us.” 

Nearly every evening Fred brought his chum 
Roger over to Lucine’s and the four of them played 
croquet. After the game they sat in the big lawn 
swing and talked. Sometimes Lucine’s mother would 
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bring out refreshments, and at other times Aunt Emily 
would treat them. Fanny talked a good deal about 
herself, her imaginary self. She enjoyed the astonished 
looks the boys and Lucine gave her. If Lucine was 
not as chummy as she had hoped she would be, 
Fanny did not seem to notice, Everyone was very 
kind and polite to her. She was having a good time. 
One morning when she 


She just could not get a moment alone with Phil. 
Uncle George seemed to take delight in being with 
them every minute. 

Fanny thought to herself that she might be able 
to speak to Phil after dinner. But before they had 
finished eating Lucine came over to invite them to 
play croquet. Fanny felt like making an excuse not 

to go, but she could think 


had been there two weeks, 
Uncle George winked at 
her and said, “Come with 
me this morning. I have a 
surprise for you.” 

He drove her to the rail- 
way station, “Why, who 
is coming—or going?” 
Fanny asked in surprise. 

“Wait and see” was all 
Uncle George would say. 

The train roared its way 
in and came to a stop. The 
very first person off it was 
Fanny's own brother Phil. 


The Little Voice Inside 


By Molly C. Rodman 


I saw ripe fruit on our neighbor’s tree, 
And oh, how those peaches tempted me! 
I wanted to climb up where they grew, 
But the little voice inside said, ‘““No!” 


One day our neighbor called and said, 

“Go help yourself to some peaches, Ted.” 
And I climbed that tree full of happiness, 
’Cause the little voice inside said, “Yes!” 


of no good one. What a 
day this had been! She 
would try to think of some 
excuse by which Phil and 
she could slip away im- 
mediately after the croquet 
game, before they started 
to talk. 

But this proved impos- 
sible too, because Mrs. 
Gray brought out some 
lovely refreshments before 
the game had stopped. 

“I guess these aren’t as 
nice as the ones you have 


“Why, Phil!” she cried. 

“Glad to see me?” he asked as he hugged her. 

“Of course!” she said. 

They piled into the car and drove back to the 
house. 

“How did you happen to come?” Fanny asked. 

“Dad and Mother had a chance to go to Chicago 
with Dad’s employer. Something had to be done with 
me, so they shipped me off here. Hope you don’t 
mind my barging in on your vacation!” 

“No, of course not,” said Fanny. She was genuine- 
ly glad to see her brother. They had always been 
good pals. But now she was a little disturbed, What 
would the other children think if Phil told them that 
all the things she had said about her family were 
only fairy tales? 

“I wish I'd never done it,” Fanny said over and 
over to herself. Then she had an idea. Phil was a 
good sport. If she could warn him, perhaps he would 
consent to go right on with the story. He might even 
enjoy it! She knew he would tease her unmercifully 
forever after, but that was better than being shown 
up to her new friends. All she had to do was to get 
a few minutes alone with him and tell him all the 
things she had said. If only she could remember 
them all! 

But after the flurry of greetings, Uncle George 
whisked Phil off to town with him and Fanny was 
left alone with her fears. 

They came back just in time for lunch, and after 
lunch Uncle George took them both out for a drive. 
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at home,” Lucine said to 
Phil, as she started to pour the lemonade. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Well, anyway, one of your maids would prob- 
ably serve them.” 

“Maids!” Phil exclaimed. Fanny tried to get his 
eye, but he was looking at Lucine. 

“Excuse me a minute, I'll be back,” called Fanny 
as she got up and ran toward home. She stopped 
though before she got to the porch and turned back. 
Softly she tiptoed to a bush not far from the swing 
where the group were talking. She just had to know 
what they were saying. 

“Two cars? What ever gave you that impression ?” 
Phil was saying. “If only you could see the rattletrap 
Dad drives to work! But what’s the dif—as long as it 
goes!” Phil chuckled to himself, He always made 
jokes about the things that made Fanny feel the 
worst. 

All of Fanny’s fears were justified, She heard him 
joke about fixing the old bike that they shared be- 
tween them, She heard him tell with a mixture of 
admiration and exasperation in his voice about her 
saving all winter to buy new clothes for this visit— 
just like a girl to work so hard and then spend it all 
on clothes! 

Fanny’s first impulse was to run up to her room, 
pack her things and run away. She could never face 
these people again. What would Lucine think of her? 
But she couldn’t go home—there was no one there. 
She could stay away from (Please turn to page 29) 
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‘ed T WAS ON a sultry afternoon in September that be quite so beautiful,” exclaimed Mary Lou as she 
I Mary Lou was walking through the woods. She turned around. 
OS- had been visiting her aunt for two days, but now she “Won't you come into my palace, 
ts. was returning home. And have a cup of tea, 
me Mary Lou had not far to walk, but she could go And taste my cakes and cookies 
ore either through the woods or by the road, Mary Lou Alone—just you and me?” 
always chose the woods, She loved to walk on the _ said the fairy queen. 
as soft, green moss and pick the pretty flowers by the Then Mary Lou made up a verse. Gayly she sang: 
ive path. She would always daydream about fairies and “Indeed ‘twould be a pleasure, 
to witches and so on. To taste your cakes and tea. 
“My, but I’m tired. I think I'll lie down on the I’m sure that I'd enjoy the treat 
grass for a while,” Mary Lou said to herself. “I don’t Alone—just you and me.” 
ob- think it will matter. Besides Mother is not expecting The fairy queen smiled. ‘Come along then,” she 
me to be home till nearly five-thirty or six o'clock.” said, and led Mary Lou over to a beautiful carriage, 
his Mary Lou then put her coat down on the grass, and which was to take them to the palace. 
in no time at all she was fast asleep. When she woke “I have always wanted to ride in a carriage like 
iny up she found herself in an entirely different land. this, and to see a fairy queen, and to ride on a magic 


“My goodness,” she exclaimed, “how on earth 
ick. did I get here!” 


ing “Oh, we brought you here,” said hidden voices. 
iow “You're in the land of Backland.” 
“Backland ?” 
0?” “Yes,” said one tiny midget, “Backland. This is 
rap jm Where everybody wears things back to front.” 
s it “Would you take me to see your queen? I have 
ade always wanted to see one.” 
the “Count to ten by two’s and we will whiz you away 
on our magic carpet,” said the midgets in unison. 
bites “Two, four, six, eight—ten,” counted Mary Lou. 
be- Then with a whizzing sound she was off on a magic 
. of carpet. When she opened her eyes she found she was 
her in a tiny village. She also noticed that the midgets 
—_ wore their bright green-and-red costumes backwards, 
. all that their shoes had the toe at the heel and the heel 
at the toe. 
om, “My, but this is a strange place,” said Mary Lou. 


“I hope you don’t do everything backwards.” 
“Oh, no, my dear child, we don’t,” said a lovely 
voice quite close to Mary Lou. It was the fairy queen. 
“Oh, my! Oh, my! I didn’t know fairy queens could 
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carpet. It seems as if I got my wish,’ Mary Lou told 
the queen as they were arriving at the palace gates. 
“But won't you tell me how I got here?” 

“Well, our men were going through the woods and 
they spied you. They thought it would be fun to 
bring you to our land, and somehow they had a feel- 
ing you would enjoy it here. So they slipped the magic 
tug beneath you, and here you are,” explained the 
queen. “But enough of that. Would you like to learn 
how to make some of our tiny cookies and cakes?” 

“Oh, yes! Yes, I would indeed.” 

After the fairy queen and Mary Lou had finished 
their tea they made the tiny cakes and cookies. Quick- 
ly by the magic clock the time slipped by, Mary Lou 
knew that she would have to go home soon, and she 
was sad. But the queen consoled her and said that 
soon she could visit them again. Mary Lou was so 
excited that she clapped her hands. Alas! The spell 
was broken. The fairy queen was gone, and Mary 
Lou was back in the woods lying on her coat. 

Mary Lou told her mother of this adventure, but 
her mother knew that sometimes a little girl’s 
imagination wanders pretty far with her. 
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Story by Myrtes-Marie Plummer 


Picture by Jarles Alberg 


URE, MR. MARTIN’’— 
Ronny’s_ small shoulders 
squared—“with my new wagon I 
can haul this trash out of the base- 
ment in a few loads.” 

“All right, Ronny, dump it in 
the alley between your house and 
mine. I'll give you a bright new 
quarter tomorrow.” 

Ronny thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets and looked over 
the pile of trash he was to move. 

“Oh, there’s a pretty piece of 
wood! May I have it, Mr. 
Martin?” 

“Yes, you may have anything 
you find there. Pull the basement 
door shut when you leave. I’m go- 
ing to town, I know I can trust 
you with everything.” 

“All right, Mr. Martin,” Ronny 
answered as Mr. Martin went up 
the steps. He felt like a real busi- 
nessman, being left in charge. 

He trudged between basement 
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and alley with his little red wagon 
filled with old newspapers, empty 
cans, parts of a broken chair, and 
some cracked dishes. 

On top of one load he saw an 
old envelope. The small picture in 
the upper left corner caught his 
eye. He drew it out and looked at 
it closely. It was of a dog team 
pulling a sled through the snow. 
Part of the postmark was torn 
away, but he spelled out “A-L-A- 
S-K-A.” 

“There’s where Mr. Martin’s son 
lives,” he said. “I'd give anything 
in the world to have a dog! But I 
must hurry so I can get through 
here before dark.” 

As he worked, Ronny thought 
of what he would buy with his 
money. Of course his first choice 
would be a dog. He remembered 
that Jacky Elder had four beautiful 
puppies to sell, but he wanted five 
dollars apiece for them. Ronny 


Ronny s Treasure 


knew it took a lot of quarters to 
make five dollars, and so he would 
have to buy something else. 

“Whew! I’m glad this is the 
last load,” he puffed—and then he 
saw something glittering on the 
floor! He pushed a piece of card- 
board aside and picked it up. “My 
goodness! A knife—on a gold 
chain!” It was just what he wanted 
most, next to a dog; and Mr. 
Martin had told him he could 
have what he found! 

Joyfully he put it in his pocket 
and hurried out with the last load 
of trash, After emptying it, he sat 
down in his wagon and drew out 
the knife to look at it in the bright- 
er light. 

“It’s a beauty!” he said. “What's 
that on the handle?” It was the 
three letters “E. T. M.” Those 
must be Mr. Martin’s initials, Ron- 
ny knew about initialing things, 
because his belt buckle was marked 
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“R. J. C.,” which stood for his 
name, Ronald Jerry Clark. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, “this 
knife is worth a lot of money and 
I had better ask Mr. Martin about 
it, even if he did say I could have 
anything I found.” 

He started back to the house 
and then remembered that Mr. 
Martin had gone to town and that 
he must close the basement door. 

With the knife carefully put 
away in his pocket and his wagon 
rattling along behind him, he hur- 
ried home to supper. 

That evening Ronny thought 
several times that he would tell 
his mother about the knife, but 
something kept him from doing 
so. She might tell him to take it 
back to Mr. Martin, After all he 
had found it in the trash, and he 
made up his mind to keep it and 
say nothing about it. 

At school the next day, Ronny 
could not do his arithmetic prob- 
lems for thinking of the knife. Ev- 
ery once in a while he would take 
it from his pocket and rub his fin- 
ger over the shiny surface. But 
while he had always longed for 
such a knife, this one did not make 
him quite so happy as he thought 
it would. 

When school was out he decided 
to hurry home and play with the 
knife. It was just the thing he 
needed to use for carving his soap 
statues. 

Within a block of Mr. Martin’s 
house Ronny started running. For 
some reason he did not want to 
look at the house, and he centered 
his attention on a squirrel frisking 
across the street. But strangely, 
when he got to the front walk, his 
sturdy feet marched him right up 
to the porch. Looking very serious, 
he knocked on the door. When 
Mr, Martin stood before him smil- 
ing and inviting him in, he was 
smiling too. 

Ronny quickly drew out the 
knife and chain and held them up 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of August 4 


When I wake up I quickly say, 
“Today will be a happy day.” 


For the week of August 11 


God’s world is such a lovely 
place; 
rll keep a happy, smiling face. 
For the week of August 18 


My Father sees the good in me; 
More like Him I will try to be. 


For the week of August 25 


I go to God in every need; 
I know that He my prayer will 
heed. 


to Mr. Martin’s astonished gaze. 

“Why, Ronny, where did you 
find my knife?” 

“In the trash, Mr. Martin,” 
Ronny said stoutly, “Was it some- 
thing you wanted to—keep?” 

In spite of his hopes he felt al- 
most sure that he was going to lose 
his treasure. 

“I should say I do want it! You 
remember my son, who is in far- 
away Alaska? He sent it to me for 
a birthday present.” 

“Oh!” gasped Ronny, watching 
the bright gold bar disappear into 
Mr. Martin’s vest pocket. “I—I’m 
glad I found it!” 

“I had missed it for several days 
but thought it was around the 
house someplace. I knew I could 
trust you, Ronny.” 

To be appreciated by a man like 
Mr. Martin gave Ronny a happy 
glow inside. 

“And here’s the quarter I prom- 
ised you, You're a good work- 
man!” 

Ronny had been so taken up 
with the knife that he had forgot- 
ten about the money he was to re- 
ceive, He reached for the coin. 


“Thank you, Mr. Ma 5 

He stopped. From somewhere in 
the house he heard a dog’s bark. 

“Have you a dog?” he asked in 
surprise. 

Mr. Martin nodded, ‘‘The ex- 
pressman just brought him. My son 
sent him to me. He’s a fine Si- 
berian Husky, Want to see him?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

Ronny walked so close behind 
Mr. Martin as he followed him to 
the basement that in his eagerness 
he almost stepped on his heels. 

Before Ronny reached the last 
step a snow-white roly-poly puppy 
bounded forward yipping and lick- 
ing his hand in friendly greeting. 

“Isn't he a dandy!” he cried, 
picking the dog up in his arms. 

“I have to be away from home 
so much I doubt that I can take 
care of him. You don’t happen to 
know a little boy who might like 
to have him, do you, Ronny?” Mr. 
Martin’s eyes twinkled merrily. 

“Sure I do, Mr. Martin!” Ronny 
almost shouted, “I'd love to have 
him!” 

“Would you really? I believe in 
that case he’s your dog!” 

“Oh, thank you! I'd rather have 
him than anything in the world! 
I’m sure Mother will let me keep 
him.” 

“He'll be very strong when he 
grows up. He'll pull your wagon 
in the summer and your sled in the 
winter.” 

“I know,” said Ronny, thinking 
of the picture on the envelope. “I 
wish he'd hurry and grow!” 

That evening while Mother and 
Father were reading Ronny curled 
up in the big chair with Husky 
clasped in his arms. He blinked 
his eyes trying to keep them open; 
but it had been such an exciting 
day. 

The last thing he could remem- 
ber was how glad he was that he 
had Husky to love and care for, 
and how proud he was to have 
justified Mr. Martin’s trust in him. 
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By Bula Hahn 


(All reprint rights reserved by the author) 


What the Story Has Told Before 

Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, and Baby Lonny 
had traveled in a covered wagon to their new home in the 
West. The Jeffries family had come West at the same time. 
On the trip Ben Jeffries and Matty Buxton had become close 
friends of Jet and Sarah. However the Jeffries family had 
settled further west than Jet and Sarah’s folks, and it was not 
until Mr. Scott returned from delivering a pony to Ben 
Jeffries that Jet and Sarah had any news of their friends. 
Many times during the winter the news that Mr. Scott had 
brought about their old friends was mentioned. 

One day in the spring when Jet was out looking for a 
better grazing place for the oxen he found the word B-E-N 
formed by acorns stuck into the smooth earth. He hoped 
that it had been made by his friend Ben Jeffries. Jet _— 
gathered some acorns and formed the word J-E-T under the 
word B-E-N. Then he had a bright idea. He gathered more 
acorns and formed the words C-O-M-E- T-H-U-R-S-D-A-Y. 

Jet returned home and reported to his father that he had 
found some good grazing ground and then told of finding 
Ben’s name made with acorns, and of his own answer. His 
father gave him permission to go to the same spot the fol- 
lowing Thursday to find out if Ben had seen the message 
and would be there. Sarah jumped up and down and cried, 
“T want to go too.” 


Chapter Six 
OLD FRIENDS ARE REUNITED 


_— WAS bright and clear, and the 
sun shone warm. Sarah was delighted, Several 
times while helping Mother with the housework she 
walked to the door and looked out. “If only the 
weather will be like this tomorrow,” she whispered 
to Jet as he came from the spring with a bucket of 
water. 

Tomorrow would be Thursday, the day that Jet 
was going to ride three or four miles out beyond 
their boundary. He would ride down the creek and 
out across the open to a certain clump of trees in 
the hope of finding Ben Jeffries. Mother had said 
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Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


that if the day was clear and warm Sarah could go. 

That day at noon Father and Uncle John finished 
the sheepfold. The family was delighted with the 
prospect of adding four sheep to their possessions. 
Even though they had to give up one of their young 
heifers to do so, Father said it was a good exchange. 

“When are we going to get the sheep?” Sarah 
asked. 

“I look for them today,” Father told her. “Running 
Deer’s big brother said they would drive them over.” 

“Can we train Pride to be a sheep dog?” Jet asked 
as they gathered around the dinner table. 

“We may in time,” Father explained, “but for the 
present Sarah will have to watch the sheep. She may 
take Pride with her of course.” 

“Watch the sheep by myself?’ Sarah asked, wide- 
eyed. 

“Yes, beginning day after tomorrow when Jet takes 
the oxen out in the open, you'll tend the sheep here 
on the hillside. Tomorrow you and Jet are going on 
a pleasure jaunt. All of us want to know if Jet really 
found a meeting place for us and our old friends, It 
will be right handy if that is the case.” 

Mother's eyes were bright. “If it’s true, maybe 
we can arrange a meeting for you and Ben once a 
month. We can write letters and send them to our 
friends by you, and Ben can bring the answer the 
next time you meet.” 

“I hope the Ben who wrote his name with acorns 
is Ben Jeffries,” Jet said wistfully. 

“That's about what we should expect of him,” 
Uncle John said. “Ben is a clever lad.” 

Even with this to look forward to, Sarah had not 
forgotten that day after tomorrow she must watch 
the newly acquired sheep, “Will I have to take a 
lunch and stay with the sheep all day?” 

“Yes, But that will not be hard,” Mother told her. 
“When I was a little girl I watched my father’s sheep 
one summer. I carried my knitting bag with me. 


While the sheep grazed, I sat in the shade where I 
could see them, and knitted a lovely pair of half- 
hand mittens.” 

“But I can’t knit,” Sarah said unimpressed. 

“This will be a good time to learn,” Mother said. 
“T’ll cast on the stitches and show you how. You may 
begin on a scarf for Lonny. It will be easy to make.” 

Sarah ate silently and looked at her plate. Jet knew 
she was not in a happy mood. “Aw, cheer up, Sis,” 
he said, ““Bopeep took care of sheep. She must have 


liked her job too, for she looks happy in her picture.” 

Sarah laughed then, and her brown eyes twinkled. 
“Tl have to have a shepherd’s crook,” she said. 

“I know just the place to get it,” Jet grinned. “I'll 
cut it and smooth it and make you a dandy.” 

There was a commotion out in the yard. Pride 
barked and ran from the wagon to the door and back 
again, Then the sound “baa-baa” mingled with his 
barking. The family left the table and hurried out- 
side. There Running Deer, his big brother, Moon- 
flower, and the Indian mother were standing in the 
yatd. They had driven the sheep over. Each Indian 
boy wore a band of feathers on his head, while Moon- 
flower and her mother had bright-colored blankets 
around their shoulders. 

They stood there in the noonday sun and stared 
at their surroundings. Their long hair was glossy 
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and black and was neatly braided. The braids were 
wrapped securely at the ends and hung forward over 
their shoulders, “Where little cow?” the big brother 
asked. 

“She's out in the corral,” Jet said. “You and Run- 
ning Deer help me to take the sheep to the pen. Then 
we'll bring the heifer back to the yard.” 

When this was done the heifer was tied to a wagon 
wheel, for the Indian family seemed in no hurry to 
go. They all went inside the house and looked at the 
fireplace, Mother’s kettles, 
the table, and the dishes, The 
bridle that he had made as a 
gift to Jet Running Deer saw 
hanging by the door on its 
hook. The Indian boy patted 


They all went inside the house and 
looked at the fireplace, Mother’s 
kettles, the table, and the dishes 


the knapsack that Jet had giv- 
en him as it hung from his 
shoulder, and his eyes sought 
Jet’s in friendly understand- 
ing. 

Jet had a happy thought. 
Why not ask Running Deer 
and Moonflower to go with 
him and Sarah the next day? 
They could both ride Run- 
ning Deer’s pony as he and 
Sarah would both ride Kutha. 
They could meet at the shal- 
lows, ride down the creek and 
out across the open together. 
Then if Ben was not 

But Jet put the last thought from his mind. While 
herding the cows alone he had figured out many 
things for himself. One of these things—and he held 
to it—was that he would think only of the things 
that he wanted to come true. He wanted Ben, his 
friend, to meet him at the clump of trees on Thurs- 
day. He would believe that Ben would be there. 

As the Indian family filed out through the door 
Jet pulled at his mother’s sleeve. “May I ask Running 
Deer and his sister to go with Sarah and me tomor- 
row?” 

“Yes, I think that would be nice,’ Mother told 
him. “I would much rather they went with you than 
that you and Sarah should go alone.” 

Jet hastened outside and told Running Deer the 
plans. The Indian boy’s eyes shone with interest, He 
said a few words to his mother, who nodded her 
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head and made many signs with her hands, then he 
turned to Jet. “We go,” he said solemnly. 

Thursday dawned bright and clear. Jet and Sarah 
were up early to see the sunrise, A warm wind blew 
in from the south. When breakfast was over Mother 
packed a lunch for them. Then after a trip to see 
the sheep back of the corral they were ready to start. 

They let Kutha walk all the way to the shallows, 
but even then they were there before Running Deer 
and Moonflower, But they did not have to wait long 
for their Indian friends to join them, Running Deer 
took a bundle of feathers from inside his leather 
jacket. When he unrolled it, Jet saw that the feathers 
were fastened to a band fashioned like the one the 
Indian boy wore on his head. He handed the feather 
band to Jet. ‘Two braves ride,” he said. 

Jet knew that Running Deer liked him very much 
or he would not have called him a brave. He took 
the band of feathers and fastened it around his head. 
Sarah laughed at the sight of her brother wearing 
feathers. But when she saw the solemn faces of the 
others she stopped. “I wish I had a blanket to wear,” 
she said. 

“Someday make one,” the Indian girl told her. 

Down the creek the ponies trotted, the boys sitting 
very straight, their feather headdresses bobbing in the 
breeze. When the children 
started out across the open 
they let the ponies walk 
side by side. They could 
have talked had _ they 
wanted to, but Jet was too 
excited. He had not real- 
ized how very much he 
wanted to see Ben until 
now. If Ben did not come 
—if he had not found the 
message in the soft ground 
—if it were some other 
Ben—— 

Jet swallowed hard. He 
had tried to be a brave 
pioneer boy. He had met 
a few trying times with 
courage and by being help- 
ful, he hoped. But a dis- 
appointment today would 

He sat up very straight. 
Yonder was the place. 

They let the ponies trot 
then, and in just a little 
while they rode up be- 
tween the trees. There was 
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Down the creek the ponies trotted 


no one waiting. Jet hurried over to the tree where 
he had found the letters B-E-N and where he had 
placed his own message. If anyone had been there 
since that day there was no sign of it. The acorns 
were scattered and the ground all scratched up. The 
squirrels must have had a party on that very spot. 
Jet’s heart sank as he tried to show the others what 
had caused his excitement nearly a week before. 

Sarah walked out to the edge of the trees, “There 
comes someone,” she called excitedly. 

Jet and Running Deer ran out into the open, Sure 
enough, in the distance a rider and horse could be 
seen, They were coming straight toward them. The 
boys stood very still. Jet would soon know if the boy 
was Ben Jeffries. His heart pounded madly. Then 
suddenly the horse turned and went off in another 
direction. He was not coming to the trees at all. 
Slowly Jet went back to join the girls, Running Deet 
followed. 

Sarah looked at her brother. ‘““Maybe Ben will come, 
Jetty. It isn’t even noon yet. We have all day to look 
for him.” 

Jet smiled weakly. It was hard for him to hide his 
disappointment. Sarah, who was usually the one to be 
impatient, was telling him to be patient. “All right,” 
he said quickly, “‘let’s play. It’s too early to eat.” 

Moonflower took off her 
blanket and Sarah her coat. 
The boys removed the 
feather bands and put 
them on the ground with 
the girls’ wraps. 

Away from the trees 
they marked off two lines. 
They would run to see who 
was the fastest. The boys 
ran first while the girls 
watched. Running Deer 
outdistanced Jet by several 
feet. Then the girls ran. 
Moonflower reached the 
goal line first, whirled, and 
caught Sarah in her arms. 

Jet and Sarah laughed, 
their eyes shining with ad- 
miration. “You are the 
fastest runners I’ve ever 
seen,” Jet said. 

Again it was Sarah who 
sighted another horse and 
rider. “He’s coming this 
way,” she cried. “He’s 
turned and coming this 
way.” 
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They stepped up closer and 
stood together. They did not talk. 
They could only stare. Then Jet 
waved. “Let him know that we are 
friendly,” he told the others. 

The horse quickened its pace. He 
was coming straight toward them. 
The rider waved, The horse was a 
pony. It was spotted. It was black 
and white. A shout reached them. 


It was Ben! It was Ben! And some- - 


one was on behind him. The four 
ran forward with shouts of wel- 
come. 

When the pony came near, Ben 
Jeffries swung to the ground. 
There sat Matty on the pony. Ben 
held up his hand and she jumped 
down, They laughed and shouted 
and all talked at once. “This is 
Running Deer and his sister Moon- 
flower,” Jet said. “They are our 
nearest neighbors.” 

“Jet has already told you about 
Ben,” Sarah told the Indian chil- 
dren. “This is Matty, the little girl 
who came to the new country in 
the covered wagons when we did. 
We have seen Ben and Matty only 
once since then.” 

“T’ve been here to the trees three 
times,” Ben said. “Each time I 
smoothed the ground and wrote 
my name with acorns.’’ He looked 
at Jet. “I thought maybe sometime 
you'd get this far. Last Monday 
when I came I found your mes- 
sage, That night I rode over to tell 
Matty, and right away she wanted 
to come with me.” 

Matty grinned. “I knew Sarah 
would come with Jet.” The two 
girls hugged each other. “It doesn’t 
seem possible even yet that we 
have met here like this.” 

Sarah leaned over and put her 
arm around Moonflower, drawing 
her up close to them. “The best 
part,” she laughed, “‘is that we can 
meet here again.” 

The sun said it was time to eat. 
The girls went to spread clean 
leaves and put out bread and but- 
ter and johnnycake, Running Deer 
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went to loosen the rein on his pony. 
Ben and Jet stood alone, ‘“What 
made you start here, then turn and 
go in another direction?” Jet 
asked. 


My Doll 
By Adele Haberlein 


With butter, jam, or jelly 
My little doll will spread 
The bit she has just broken 
From her large slice of bread. 


“We saw two Indians with 
feathers on their heads,” Ben 
grinned. “Thought maybe they'd 
scared you off and you wouldn't 
be here. After a while Matty 
looked over her shoulder and saw 
all of you playing. We came back 
then.” 

Jet grabbed Ben round the 
shoulders and the two boys rolled 
over and over on the ground in a 
friendly tussle. But soon the girls 
called them to come to eat. They 
brushed the leaves and dry grass 
from their clothes and joined the 
others. 

They were almost through eat- 
ing when Jet looked across at Ben’s 
pony. It was sleek and shiny. Ben 
took good care of it. “What have 
you named your pony?” Jet asked 
with quick interest. 

Ben sat up. “My pony’s name 
is U-gi-cu.” 

“What's that?” Jet asked. “How 


do you pronounce that word?” 

“I don't pronounce it,” Ben said. 
“It is an Indian word meaning joy. 
So I just call my pony Joy, for 
short. Sort of a nickname, you 
know.” 

Jet saw the mischief in Ben’s 
eyes. That was like him. He would 
have a name to equal Kutha—even 
if he couldn’t pronounce it. 

Running Deer grunted, “Ugh. 
Joy. Heap good.” 

The spring afternoon sped on. 
The children ran and played. Jet, 
Sarah, Ben, and Matty, talked of 
their journey westward. They made 
plans for the future. Now that 
they had met, the long separation 
was forgotten. When it came time 
to say good-by, their minds were 
filled with plans for happy times 
to come. 

At the shallows Jet and Running 
Deer let their ponies stop for a 
drink, Before starting up the trail 
that led to the adobe house, Run- 
ning Deer said, “White friends 

ood.” 

Jet looked at the tall, straight 
boy as he sat on his pony with his . 
sister. “Indian friends are good 
too.” 

The sun was sinking behind the 
distant tree tops, Shadows length- 
ened across the path, Jet and Sarah 
and Kutha went up the slope to- 
ward the log cabin. Smoke curled 
leisurely from the chimney top. A 
cow mooed, a sheep bleated. Fa- 
ther and Uncle John were doing 
the evening chores. Mother would 
have johnnycake baked and wait- 
ing. 
Pride bounded away from the 
corral and came to meet them, Jet 
and Sarah called to him affection- 
ately. “You know,” Jet said, “no 
matter where you have been, or 
what a good time you have had, 
home is the best place to come to.” 
The door opened. A flood of light 
fell across the yard. “Our cabin 
home,” Jet breathed. “I love it.” 

(The End) 
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Dear Boosters: 

I am sure that Clarice must have been thinking of the last line of the 
Booster pledge (“I will radiate joy to all the world”) when she wrote 
the poem that is printed below. As I read her letter I had a picture of 
thousands of happy-faced boys and girls, and my heart was warmed as 
I thought of how faithfully each Booster is trying to keep the pledge. 
Here is Clarice’s letter: 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to write to thank you for the little card with The Prayer 
of Faith on it. I surely am glad to have it. Here is a poem I made up about the 


Boosters: 


The Boosters all are happy, 
The Boosters all are true; 

The Boosters all are merry, 
And never sad or blue. 


The Boosters all are faithful, 
The Boosters all are glad; 
The Boosters all are cheerful, 
And never mean or bad. 


The Prayer of Faith, it leads them 
In each and every way; 

It helps them every minute, 
Every hour, and every day. 


Best wishes to the secretary and to all Boosters all around the world.—Clarice 


Borusky. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: 
Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. She will send you an ap- 
plication blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 
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monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
WEE WIspoM other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. This 
does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to 
have as many more letters from 
you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 


to the secretary, She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of persons at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 
help.) Alice Ann’s mother wrote 
for the prayers of Silent Unity and 
Alice Ann is happy to be well 
again. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received your let- 
ter today, and I want to thank you for 
ptaying for me. At the time my mother 
wrote to you I was very sick. When the 
doctor came my temperature was 104 
degrees. I said The Prayer of Faith a 
number of times that day and by ten- 
thirty that same night I was feeling 
better. Monday the doctor said I could 
be up and around the house. Thursday 
morning I started to school. Everybody 
thought I got well very quickly. I am 
so happy to be well again. I am trying 
to keep the pledge —Alice Ann Hersh. 


Carol has found that when she 
trusts God fully her life is filled 
with peace. We believe another 
reason why she is finding this 
peace is that she is working so 
earnestly at controlling her tem- 
per. We are glad that so many 
Boosters are learning to know that 
God not only heals them when 
they are ill but keeps them well 
and strong. His life is the perfect 
life that flows through them at all 
times. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received your letter 
and liked it very much. I have been 
getting along very well. I taught some 
of my friends The Prayer of Faith, 


and they like it. In our church we have 
formed a Girls’ Circle Club that meets 
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the first Saturday of every month. We 
say pfayers and then have a program. 
We enjoy these meetings. I am trying 
not to lose my temper, and I feel sure 
that if I just keep trying I'll never lose 
it again. If you trust in God every- 
thing is always peaceful. When I 
needed healing I said The Prayer of 
Faith and I got well quickly. I am not 
ever going to be sick again, for God 
will keep me well and strong. I hope 
all Boosters are getting along as well 
as I am.—Carol Clemens. 


I am sure that Norvelle is pro- 
gressing in learning how to keep 
the rules of the Booster Club. Can 
you imagine a boy who says The 
Prayer of Faith over and over until 


day 
fault 


or say. 


he falls asleep not getting results? 
Norvelle says he does not seem to 
be progressing—but he was healed 
when he was irifected with poison 
oak. Sometimes it is hard for us 
to recognize our Own progress. 

Dear Secretary: Now that I am a 
Booster I try my best to obey the rules, 
and though I don’t seem to be progress- 
ing I shall keep on trying. The other 
day while playing I came in contact 
with a bush of poison oak and be- 
came poisoned. That night I said The 
Prayer of Faith over and over until I 
fell asleep. The next morning I was 
well. I hope the other Boosters will 
write and tell of their experiences. 
—Norvelle Ehbersol. 


Perhaps the letters from Betty 
and Jackie will explain why some 
of you have not received answers 
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MY BLESSINGS 


I keep so busy giving thanks 
For all my blessings day by 


That I’ve no time for finding 


With what my friends may do 


to your letters. If you should hap- 
pen to be one of the boys or girls 
who did not get an answer to your 
letter, be a good Booster and 
choose another name from Readers 
Who Want You to Write to Them 
and see if that will help distribute 
some letters to others. 

The Secretary: 1 wonder if you 
would kindly help me out of my dif- 
ficulty? A little while ago I had my 
name published in WEE WISDOM as 
one who wanted others to write to 
him. Up to date I have received over 
270 letters from children all over the 
United States and Canada. I should 


love to answer every letter, but I find 
it- impossible. Could you tell those 


whose letters I cannot answer how I 
enjoyed all their letters and thank 
them?—Betty Mc]annett (Australia). 


Dear Editor : 1 want to tell you some- 
thing about the letters I have received 
from WEE WispoM readers. I have 
received 360 letters up to the present 
time. Of course I cannot possibly an- 
swer each one personally. I thank all 
of you for writing to me and for your 
good wishes and nice thoughts. I am 
sorry I cannot write to all of you, but 
I am sure you will understand why. 
—Jackie Coker. 


Make good use of this last 
month of your vacation, Happy 
schooldays are just around the 
corner. 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Gloria Evan Williams (12), 2050 
Maypole Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Esther 
Lou Fain (7), 2926 W. 17th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Margaret 
Keller (10), 309 Steele St., Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Barbara Barricklow (12), 
Box 1775, Ketchikan, Alaska; Sun- 
shine Ferguson (12), Rte. 1, Car- 
rollton, Miss.; Roberta Flood (13), 
1517 N. 8th St., Boise, Idaho; Bingo 
Snell (10), and Peggy Joanne Snell 
(10), Camden, Ind.; Elaine Branham 
(10), Box 223, Thatcher, Ariz.; 
Dorothy Drodt (12), Box 37, Wet- 
more, Colo.; George Yonan (9), 45 
Connecticut Ave., New Britain, Conn. ; 
Anita Fonvielle (12), Tabor City, N. 
C.; Madonna Runyon (10), Charles 
Runyon (11), and Betty Jean Runyon 
(13), Sheridan, Mo.; Lois Kellam 
(10), 12514 Locke Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Leone Johnson (13), Box 246, 
Hinsdale, Mont.; Mary Jane Bell (9), 
E. Springfield, N. Y.; Faith Marsh 
(10), Bunker Hill, Kans.; Charles 
Harrison (14), Blackgate House, Cox- 
hoe, Co. Durham, England; Steve 
Yuhasz (11), 33 William St., Keas- 
bey, N. J.; Anna Bartos (12), High- 
land Ave., Keasbey, N. J., Margarita 
Romero (14), Valencia 36, Mixcoac, 
D. F., Mexico; Virginia Piper (14), 
Leatrice McCrumb (13), Robert Red- 
din (11), Janice Snyder (10), and 
Robert Kransz (10), all of Eagle, 
Mich.; Arthur Richmond (15), Her- 
bert Richmond (12), and Mary Lou 
Richmond (10), Rte. 3, Box 21, Mor- 
rison, IIl.; Joyce Patricia Dean (13), 
434 Staines Rd., Twickenham, Middlx., 
England; Olga Heth (9), Otto Heth 
(12), and Paul Heth (14), Beulah, 
N. Dak.; Elisabeth Milton (8), 4561 
Central Ave., Western Springs, III; 
Burt Walker (7), and Lillian Walker 
(9), Odell, Ill; Warren Ziettlow 
(10), Bernita Garrison (9), and Hen- 
rietta Schmidt (10), all of De Witt, 
Nebr. ; Dejon Goddake (7), Marianne 
Rogers (8), and Lois Nygren (10), all 
of Bowler, Wis.; Norma Waldman 
(9), Ethel Novak (11), and John 
Vamos, Jr. (10), all on Smith St., 
Keasbey, N. J.; Alice Fetterly (10), 
and Julian Dantinne (13), Rte. 4, 
Lena, Wis.; Connie Ann Switzer (12), 
Rte. 4, Wolf Lake, Muskegon, Mich. ; 
Eleanor Lockhart (12), Kentville, N. 
S., Canada; Mary Ruhlman (11), 217 
Conewango Ave., Warren, Pa.; Caro- 
lyn Wulff (10), 421 Maryland Ave., 
Peoria, Ill. 
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By Helen Boyd 


Pictures by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


A 
Read-Aloud 
Story 


Arabella frowning harder 
than ever sat down on the 


front steps to think it over 


_ yawned, blinked her eyes sleepily, 
then stretched lazily. 

“Arabella,” Mother called. “Time to get up.” 

Usually Arabella loved to get up, but that morn- 
ing somehow things seemed different. 

“Put on your blue dress with the white dots,” 
Mother called up the stairs. 

Arabella frowned, She always had disliked that 
particular dress, but it just went to show that every- 
thing was wrong that particular morning. She tugged 
and tugged angrily at the buttons on the hateful blue 
dress until finally several of them came off. Yes, in- 
deed it did seem as if everything were wrong that 
morning. 

It was Aunt Susie’s sharp eyes that found out 
what the matter was. 

“Why, as I live and breathe,” she exclaimed, “the 
child has lost her smile.” 

“So she has.’” Mother seemed very worried. 

Arabella frowning harder than ever sat down on 
the front steps to think it over. 
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It must be a dreadful thing to lose your smile. 
Mother looked almost as much upset as she had the 
time Arabella fell out of the apple tree. 

Pretty soon Mother came to the door and whis- 
pered in Arabella’s ear, “Smiles are catching—go 
see old Mrs, Threadneedle for a while.” 

Arabella jumped up and almost ran the whole way, 
which was exactly three and one half blocks. Every- 
body knew old Mrs. Threadneedle. She had funny 
little rosy cheeks and the funniest way of bobbing 
her head up and down, and it was a known fact that 
nobody had ever seen her but when her face wore 
one big smile. 

But what do you think? When Arabella reached 
the queer little shop where Mrs, Threadneedle sold 
everything from pins to peanuts, she knew something 
was wrong, very, very wrong. 

When Mrs. Threadneedle came to see what was 
wanted, Arabella could see at once that she too had 
lost her smile. 

“What did you wish?” she demanded crossly. 
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Arabella simply looked and looked but could not 
seem to find one word to say. 

“Don’t stare like that, child,”” Mrs. Threadneedle 
spoke sharply. “Out with it now, what is it you 
want?” 

“I heard that smiles are catching,” Arabella began 
slowly, “and I know—everybody knows that you 
smile all the time—at least I mean you usually do,” 
Arabella floundered helplessly. 

“I’ve had enough to provoke me,” Mrs, Thread- 
needle remarked tartly. “My only sister was planning 
to come to see me, and now she can’t come.” She 
bobbed up and down as she repeated the words. 

“That’s too bad,” Arabella put in politely, as she 
moved toward the door. “I think I'll go down to see 
the twins—the twins I mean who live at the corner 
—the smiling twins.” 

“I declare, I feel as cross as an old bear this morn- 
ing, and if you don’t mind, I'll go along with you,” 
Mrs. Threadneedle said as she reached for her bon- 
net with the blue flowers on it. 

They found the twins sitting on the curb in front 
of their house, and Arabella could see with half an 
eye that something was wrong, terribly wrong. 

They had lost their smiles! 


“What do you want?” The twins sounded almost’ 


as if they would eat you up if you got very close. 

“We're hunting for smiles,” old Mrs. Thread- 
needle spoke up pertly, “and seeing as you're in plenty 
need of some yourselves you may just as well come 
along with us. 

“Here’s a likely spot,” old Mrs. Threadneedle 
muttered, pushing the twins inside a garden and then 
giving Arabella a shove after them. 

“Oh, Mrs. Threadneedle, you came to the wrong 
house,” Arabella whispered excitedly. “This is where 
Mr. Crab lives.” 

However it was too late to draw back, Mr, Crab 


was already at the gate, thundering in a loud voice: 
“What business have you walking in here. What do 
you want anyway?” 

He looked so fierce when he said it that the twins 
and Arabella tried to hide behind old Mrs, Thread- 
needle. 

“We came to find some lost smiles,” old Mrs. 
Threadneedle informed him grandly, “but I can quite 
plainly see that we’ve come to the wrong place.” 

“We've come to the wrong place all right,” cried 
one of the twins, peeking out from behind Mrs. 
Threadneedle. ‘He never, never smiles.” 

“Hoity-toity,” remarked Mr, Crab, twirling his 
mustache in a threatening manner. He gazed from 
one to the other of his visitors, and before he knew 
what he was doing his face broke into a smile. It was 
a tiny smile at first, then it widened and grew larger, 
until on Mr, Crab’s face was the crinkliest, biggest 
smile you ever could imagine. 

“I never ever saw you smile before,’ Arabella 
ventured timidly. 

“Well, to tell you the truth of the matter, one 
glance at your faces made me positively afraid that 
some day I might get to look like you do.”” Mr, Crab 
smiled more broadly than before, if that had been 
possible. 

“Well, what are we waiting for?” Old Mrs. 
Threadneedle bobbed up and down. 

For by this time, you see, Mr, Crab’s smile had 
spread from the twins to Arabella and from Arabella 
to old Mrs. Threadneedle. 

In the twinkling of an eye Mr. Crab’s garden had 
become the “smilingest’’ spot for miles around. 

“Yes, we may as well go home, because we've 
found what we came for,” said the smiling twins. 

“And we're going to keep our smiles forever and 
ever,” chirped Arabella. 

And so they did, even Mr. Crab. 


“What business have you walking in here. What do you want anyway?” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


UR GUESTS on our stamp 
page this month are three of 
the strangest fellows we have en- 
tertained in a long time. They have 
come to tell us about themselves 
and about their many relatives 
who live between the pages of our 
stamp albums. 

Our first guest is from New 
Zealand. His scientific name is 
apteryx, but the natives of New 
Zealand call him the kiwi. He gets 
this name from his cry which is a 
shrill whistle, “ki-i-wi.’ The 
strangest thing of all about him is 
the fact that although he is a bird 
he has no wings. Where his wings 
should be he has little more than 
stumps, which are mostly hidden 
by the coarse feathers on his back. 

But when nature takes some- 
thing away, she almost always puts 
something in its place. Most birds 
find safety from their hungry en- 
emies in swift wings, while their 
legs are weak. On the other hand, 
since the kiwi has no useful wings, 
his legs have become strong from 
running about on the ground, He 
also has a long, sharp bill with 
which he is well able to defend 
himself. 

The kiwi is about the size of a 
chicken. Because he cannot fly or 
climb trees, he spends his entire 
life on the ground, He even builds 
his nest in a hole in the ground 
rather than in trees, as most birds 
do. 

Our second visitor, the booby 
bird from the Cayman Islands, is 
just the opposite of the kiwi in 
many ways, but he is equally in- 
teresting. While the kiwi is a land 
bird, the booby lives on rocky or 
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sandy islands such as the Cayman 
Islands in the West Indies. The 
booby is a swift, graceful flyer 
who lives by the speed of his 
wings. He catches fish in his beak 
as he dives into an ocean wave, 
often from a height of forty feet. 

The picture on the stamp shows 
a species of booby bird that lives 
in few places other than the Cay- 
man Islands. He is about the size 
of a goose and looks quite a bit 
like one, as you can see from his 
picture, His close relatives are to 
be found almost everywhere in the 
world where there is salt water. If 
you live by the ocean you prob- 
ably have seen some of them skim- 
ming along above the surface of 
the water. Do not confuse them 
with the sea gulls however, for 


the gulls are smaller and much 
more plentiful. 

No doubt you have been won- 
dering where the booby got his 
not-too-complimentary name. 
Well, writers cannot agree on this 
point. Some say it is because of 
the foolish, rather blank appear- 
ance of his white face, Others say 
it is because he is so easily caught 
in traps and nets that are some- 
times set for him. 

Our third visitor lives halfway 
round the world from the Cayman 
booby bird and fairly close to the 
New Zealand kiwi. He is the 
cockatoo of North Borneo. He is 
a relative of the parrot, so you 
know that his distant relatives are 
scattered over most tropical coun- 
tries. 

The particular bird that is shown 
on this stamp from North Borneo 
lives chiefly in that country. He 
and his brothers and sisters travel 
in a large group through the jun- 
gle, waking the echoes with their 
chattering. However when it comes 
to learning to speak English, the 
cockatoo is not nearly as good as 
is his distant relative the parrot. 
Nevertheless cockatoos make ex- 
cellent pets and some do learn to 
speak a few words. 

Now that I have introduced you 
to a few of the feathered fellows 
in your stamp album, I think it is 
up to you to meet some more of 
them. There are plenty to be found 
on the stamps of the world, from 
the American eagle on down. You 
will find it great fun to locate 
them, and then find that it is still 
more fun to learn where and how 
they live. 
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Story by 


Beautiful Queen Esther 


Picture by 


ae 


Esther had found grace and favor in the king’s sight 


[= MONTH we tread about the Jews who were 
allowed to return to Jerusalem in Judah, their 
native land, to build a temple to the Lord, This was 
after they had been held captive in a foreign country 
for many, many years. 

All the Hebrews or Jews, as they were now called, 
did not return to their homeland. Many who had es- 
tablished their own places of business and built their 
own homes gave money for the building of the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, but they themselves stayed in the 
foreign country. This story is about a girl and her 
cousin who did not return. 

Mordecai, who belonged to the tribe of Benjamin 
and was one of the Jewish captives, lived in the city 
of Shushan, where the king of Persia had his palace. 
Mordecai was a good man and when his young cousin 
Esther lost both her father and her mother, he took 
the girl into his home and cared for her as he would 
have cared for his own daughter, Esther grew to be a 
beautiful young woman with a heart and mind as 
lovely as were her face and form. 

At this time Ahasuerus, the king, wished to place 
a new queen upon the throne. He sent his officers 
into all parts of the kingdom that they might bring 
to the palace the fairest and most beautiful young 


women that could be found. When the king had. 
seen them all he would choose from among them 
the one who pleased him most and would make her 
his queen. Esther, the little Jewish maiden, along 
with many others went to the king’s palace. 

“But do not tell anyone that your people are 
among the Jewish captives,” Mordecai cautioned her. 

Every day that Esther was detained at the palace 
Mordecai walked before the king’s courtyard and 
past the palace gate to learn what he could concern- 
ing the girl. The servants who cared for Esther inside 
the palace brought news of her to Mordecai and in 
the same manner took word to the girl from her 
cousin. 

Days and weeks passed and even months. Then the 
king made known his choice: it was the little Jewish 
maiden Esther. She had found grace and favor in the 
king’s sight. The king loved her more than he loved 
any of the others who had come to the palace. A 
great feast was made and the royal crown was placed 
upon Esther's head. 

During the weeks that Mordecai had walked and 
sat at the king’s gate in order to be near Esther, he 
heard two of the doorkeepers plotting against the 
king. Now that Esther was queen Mordecai sent word 
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of this to her by one of the ser- 
vants, and Esther in turn told the 
king. Upon investigation it was 
found to be true. The two traitors 
were caught and hanged to a tree, 
as was the custom at that time. An 
account of their scheme, including 
the way it had been discovered by 
Mordecai, was written in the book 
of records before the king. 

Soon after this the king pro- 
moted a man named Haman to 
great power. He was given a place 
above all other princes, and by the 
king’s command the people were 
ordered to bow down before him 
and show him reverence. The ser- 
vants, the gate keepers, and the 
people in the street all did this, 
but Mordecai would not. 

Haman saw that there was a 
man near the gate who did not 
bow before him. He asked who 
the man was. The servants told 
him: “It is Mordecai, a Jew. He 
worships the God of Israel, there- 
fore he will not bow down or give 
reverence to any man.” 

This made Haman very angry. 
He was so angry that he not only 
sought to punish Mordecai but he 
also planned to destroy all the 
Jews who were in the entire king- 
dom, He went to the king and 
said: “There is a certain people 
living among us whose laws are 
different from our laws. Because 
of this they do not keep the king’s 
laws. If you will let the decree be 
written, O king, I will have this 
people destroyed.” 

The king had paid very little 
attention to what was going on 
throughout the kingdom, so he be- 
lieved all that Haman told him. 
He said to Haman, “I will give you 
the money for the undertaking, 
and you may do to this people 
whatever seems good to you.” 

The king then took the ring off 
his hand and gave it to Haman. 
The ring was carved so that its 
imprint could be used as the 
king’s own seal. Having the king’s 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way . 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


permission and the ring in his pos- 
session, Haman now wrote a de- 
cree, stamped it with the king’s 
seal, and sent a copy to each prov- 
ince in the kingdom. 

The decree stated that on a cer- 
tain day all the Jews in the entire 
kingdom must be slain. All the 
Jewish men, women, and children 
would be destroyed, Anyone who 
chose to destroy a Jew could do so 
and would be allowed to keep for 
his own all the gold and silver, 
money and clothing that were 
found in the Jew’s possession. 

A copy of the decree was posted 
in Shushan. The people there were 
greatly perplexed. They wondered, 
but none of them knew of any mis- 
deed that the Jews had done. The 
Jewish people were gripped with 


terror, for in all parts of the king- 
dom their enemies were planning 
to kill them. 

When Mordecai heard of this 
decree he was overcome with grief. 
He tore his clothes, he wrapped 
himself in sackcloth, and he put 
ashes upon his head, that being the 
custom at that time for those 
bowed down in trouble. He sat 
outside the king’s gate and cried in 
a loud voice. 

When Esther’s maids told her 
of the manner in which Mordecai 
was behaving, Esther sent new 
clothes and told her servants to 
take away his sackcloth. But Mor- 
decai would have none of the new 
clothes, neither would he give up 
the sackcloth, Esther then sent one 
of the king’s chamberlains, whose 
duty it was to attend her, to ask 
Mordecai what was troubling him 
and why he acted in this manner? 

Mordecai told the king’s cham- 
berlain all that he knew about the 
decree. He then sent a copy of the 
decree to show Esther how serious 
was this thing which had been 
planned against the Jews. ‘Ask her 
to go to the king,” Mordecai be- 
seeched, “and beg him to show 
mercy toward her people.” 

The chamberlain told Esther all 
that Mordecai had said. 

Esther told him: “The people 
and the servants all know that 
no one may go to the king except 
by the king’s own request. Dis- 
obedience of this law is punish- 
able by death. The king has not 
called me for thirty days.” 

The chamberlain again went to 
Mordecai, and Mordecai sent 
Esther these words: “Do you think 
that because you live in the king’s 
house you will escape? The decree 
says that all Jews who are in the 
kingdom must be destroyed. My 
dear cousin, who knows but that 
you were sent to the palace for 
such a time as this?” 

Will Esther save her people? 
We shall learn in the next story. 
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Fun Making Movie Sets 


By Laurence Fuller 


CUT FOR CHIMNE 
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ISITORS to Hollywood al- 

ways want to see the movie 
sets that are reproductions of 
streets and building fronts used as 
a background. for moving pictures. 
In many cases however, small sets 
are built and ships, houses, trains, 
and anything needed for the pic- 
ture are reproduced in toy size. 
Then by the use of trick photog- 
raphy they become part of the 
finished movie. 

Building these model scenes is 
now an important part of many 
industries, Road builders and city 
planners use them as well as stage 
designers and interior decorators. 
Many magazine covers and adver- 
tising illustrations are realistic 
photographs of such projects. 

So you may learn something that 
will be useful to you later on, and 
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you will also have the fun of build- 
ing something of the sort for your- 
self. 

One of the nicest things to build 
is a farm. Copy a real one if pos- 
sible. First decide on the size of 
your farm and where you will 
build it. Then make the house and 
barns of cardboard boxes (A) of 
the proper size to fit your sand 
pile or plot of ground. 

If you cannot find boxes at 
home, the grocer will probably let 
you have all you want. Cut the 
roofs from the corners of boxes 
(B). Draw or paint windows, 
doors, and other details on the 
house and barns (A). Make a silo 
of an oatmeal carton (C), cover- 
ing it with heavy paper and draw- 
ing lines to represent tile. Lay out 
the driveway and walks and pave 


them with sand or fine gravel. 
Then place your toy cars and 
trucks on the roads. 

Trees will last a long time if 
made of twigs thrust into small 
bottles filled with water and buried 
in the soft dirt or sand. A well 
can be fashioned of a water-filled 
glass jar or tin can buried near the 
house (D). An acorn or a thimble 
makes a good bucket. A pond can 
be constructed by digging out a 
hole in the ground to fit a pan or 
bowl filled with water. Build a 
bridge if the pond is large enough. 
Then make a boat or raft and tie 
it to a stake at the edge of the lake. 

Inclose the fields with fences 
made of small stones (E) or twigs 
(F), or cut them from cardboard 
(G). If you have toy animals and 
dolls of the proper size place them 
about on the farm. If you have 
nothing suitable, model figures 
from clay or cut them from maga- 
zines, As soon as you start work- 
ing with the farm you will think of 
many things to add to it, and if 
there is enough space your play- 
mates will begin building too and’ 
before you know it you will have a 
small village with a church, a 
schoolhouse, shops, and stores. 


Perhaps you would prefer to 
model an airport. If so, visit the 
nearest flying field and try to copy 
it. Lay out the runways and build- 
ings on a scale to fit your small 
planes. 

Whatever the project, try mak- 
ing some movie stills when you 
have finished building, First ar- 
range a screen or a sheet as a back- 
ground. Then with Mother's per- 
mission cut out some kodak pic- 
tures of yourself or your friends 
and place them somewhere in the 
model scene, perhaps in the pilot's 
seat of a small airplane, or stand 
them in some conspicuous spot. 
Now take a snapshot of the ar- 
rangement and see if you can get 
a natural-looking picture. 
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LET’S SMILE 


By Rosemary Blackman (10 years) 
Edmeston, N. Y. 


Tears are raindrops 
Softly falling down; 

Then out the sun pops! 
A smile, not a frown. 


It’s better to be merry 
When dark days come, 

Not gray and dreary— 
Come on, folks, smile! 


NATURE 
By Patricia Bixby (10 years) 
Essex, Vt. 


Oh, joy, to lie alone in the arms of 
the grass 

And watch the billowy clouds as 
they pass. 

Oh, joy, to lie alone and dream 
for an hour 

In the grass, like a beautiful 
flower. 


THE PINK ROSE 


By —— Snyder (11 years) 
Diego, Calif. 


Look at the rosebush 

With its rose of pink. 

When it rains the drops of rain 

Look like diamonds on pink 
velvet. 

She sits on her stem 

Like the queen of roses 

With flowers at her feet. 
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FLOWERS 


By Ludvig Hedstrom, Jr. (9 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


We jumped into our car one day 
And took a ride around. 
We stopped at a little woodsy 
place 
And just guess what we found! 


Rows and rows of roses red 

And a pretty jonquil bed. 

Then we smelled a_ perfume 
mild— 

It was the violets growing wild. 

Next we spied some iris yellow; 

Their fragrance was so very mel- 
low 

We wanted so to pick a few; 

But they’d only wilt, so that 
wouldn't do. 


MY GOD 
By Ann Groover (8 years) 
Ochlocknee, Ga. 


My God is true, 

And He is always with me. 
He helps me to be kind, 
And He will help you too. 


MY SHADOW 
By Stanley Smith (9 years) 
Hensley, Ark. 


I have a little shadow. 
It follows me around. 
It isn’t a lamb 
But only a little hound! 


THE COLT 


By Anna Bowman (11 years) 
Vienna, Va. 


Brother was very excited 
When he came to break the 
news; 
And I was so delighted 
That I jumped up and put on 
my shoes. 


Down in the barn, in the straw, 
The little colt lay, 
"Twas the cutest thing you ever 
saw, 


So frisky and so gay. 


I wonder what we'll name it; 
As yet we do not know. 

We'll snap a picture and frame it, 
And see how much ’twill grow. 


And when it has grown big and 
tall, 
I can see how it did look 
When we first found it in the 
stall, 
From the picture which we 
took. 


EARTHWORMS ON THE 
SIDEWALK 


By Patricia Roth (8 years) 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


I saw earthworms on the sidewalk 
When I came to school today. 

The rain had washed them there 
And left them to stay. 

But when I went home at night 

Not an earthworm was in sight. 
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MY PRAYER AT NIGHT 


By Ruth Helen Binkley (10 years) 
Reading, Pa. 


I am a sleepyhead. 

At evening when I go to bed, 

No matter how sleepy though, 

I say my prayers before I go. 

Father, now I’ve come to pray. 

Thank You for this happy day, 

Make each child wise, kind, and 
good 

Through all his years of child- 
hood. 


SUNFLOWER 


By Lois Ann Haley (9 years) 
Kirbyville, Tex. 


Pretty, pretty sunflower, 
Standing up so tall, 


You seem to see everything 
That’s across the garden wall. 


« 
NAMES 


By Barbara Yates (10 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


Most people, it seems to me, 
Have names that suit them to a T. 
Miss Fair is pretty and neat, 
And Miss Sweet is really sweet. 


Miss Grace dances like a fairy, 

And Miss Cloud is light and airy. 

So the thing that worries me most 
of all 

Is that Miss Short is, oh, so tall! 


THE GOLDEN PRINCESS 


By Fay Wilkinson (7 years) 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


There was a fairy princess 
Who was all dressed in gold 

And there was a fairy prince 
Who was always very bold; 

But when he met the princess, 
He spoke right up with glee 

And said, “My golden princess, 
Will you marry me?” 
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MY GARDEN 


By Paulina Ellen Lockwood 
(10 years) 
Anderson, Ind. 


The bright flowers are blooming 
In the garden where I play; 

I like to watch them go to sleep 
At the close of every day. 


We have a lily pond 

In the garden where I play; 
But I must not go near it, 

I hear my mother say. 


The dogs and birds like my garden 
Because the pond is there; 

And they can always get a drink, 
And Mother doesn’t care. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


By Betty Moran (12 years) 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Pine needles lie thick 

On the dark, shaded ground, 
While tall tree giants 

Look all around. 


Here is a daisy, 
Here is a rose, 

Here an anemone— 
See how it grows! 


I love the beauty 
Of whispering trees, 
And wonder how God 
Can make all of these. 


Editor's Note: In sending work for the 
Guild please be careful to send us only 
your own original work. Copied ma- 
terial is almost always recognized, and 
when we have to make a statement in 
the magazine that the work is copied 
the child sending it in is humiliated and 
we are embarrassed. Have one of your 
parents write a note stating that the 
work is your very own. 

Because of the large number of 
poems and stories received every 
month we cannot return unused ones. 
Every contribution is carefully read and 
judged, and if your work is selected a 
Guild membership card is sent you. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


LITTLE BOY DRESSED IN 
RED 


By Leonard Salisbury (12 years) 
Amherst, Me. 


Little boy dressed in red 

From his feet up to his head 

Gallops and gallops down the 
road 

On his bright green toad. 


His mother calls in trembling fear, 
“Oh, Son! Come back here.” 
But on he gallops down the road 
On his bright green toad. 


That little boy dressed in red 
From his feet up to his head 

Is still galloping down the road 
On his bright green toad. 


THE RAIN 


By Mary W. Royce (7 years) 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The rain is pattering all around, 
And moistening the hard brown 
ground, 
And it will make the flowers grow 
I know. 


A PLEA 


By Greta Marie Worstell 
(8 years) 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oh, beautiful Milky Way, 

May I walk upon thee? 
I'd love to go to starland, 
Please, on tiptoe! 


A BIRD 


By Roberta Ashour (7 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A bird can sing. 

A bird has a wing. 
A bird can fly 

High in God’s sky. 
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ER pean stamped the earth about the newly 
planted iris. The lake water oozed up through 
the smooth half-moon he made in the brown earth 
with the toe of his boot. 

Beside him, Red said, “It was dandy of your fa- 
ther and mother to bring the Spartans to camp with 
you. I hope we don’t make any trouble.” 

David turned to look for Benny Parks, the nine- 
year-old guest of the Harrison family, The latter was 
squatting at the water's edge, turning up one large 
flat stone after another, hunting the crayfish that 
might be hiding under them. David watched him 
uneasily. Benny seemed to have no “camping sense”’; 
and no matter how hard they tried to ignore them, 
he did have many little ways of spoiling his own 
good time as well as any good time that the Spartans 
might be having. But their mothers were friends, and 
David felt particularly responsible for him. 

When the party from the camp started to the sta- 
tion to meet the train on which Mrs. Parks was com- 
ing to join them for the week end, Benny insisted 
on crossing the lake with David and Red to dig up 
some of the tall pink mallows that grew on Point 
Little John. He had been a problem all afternoon; 
but David hoped to get him back safe and happy 
to the other Spartans, who were taking their turn 
keeping the cabin. 

“Mother and I have been wanting this mallow for 
a long time,” David said absently. 

“Why didn’t you dig it up when you were here 
before?” Red asked. 

“Mother wanted to plant something in its place,” 
David explained. “She says we have to pay for every- 
thing one way or another. Planting this iris is her 
way of paying for the mallow.” 

Red grinned. “I’m always expecting to get some- 
thing for nothing. But no one’s given me anything 
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David Host 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


worth having yet. Perhaps your mother is right.” 

David smiled, “Things that are hard to get seem 
better.” 

Benny left his hunt for crayfish. 

“Not to me!” he scoffed. “I’m going to get every- 
thing as easy as I can! And I'll get more. But we 
ought to go home. The sun’s setting.” 

David glanced up. 

“It is getting late,” he said, “‘And if our old boat 
doesn’t squeak into camp before Dad gets back, we'll 
have a lot of explaining to do.” 

“My mother will worry,” said Benny emphatically. 
“Especially if it’s dark, She never allows me out on 
the lake alone.” 

“You're not alone,” said David. “And Dad said 
we could go before he left.” 

“Huh!” said Benny. “I won't like being here in 
the dark.” 

“You talk as if you’re afraid,” said Red. ‘The lake 
and the dark aren’t going to hurt anyone.” 

The two Spartans gathered up the mallow; and 
Benny ran ahead of them along the shore, down to 
the boat that rocked in the darkening water. 

“Let me push off?” Benny asked. 

“Suppose you'd have to pay for it by getting your 
feet wet?” Red asked with twinkling eyes. 

Benny looked down at his new shoes. 

“O. K.,” he said and scrambled in, almost crush- 
ing the mallow. “You push off.” 

Red laughed good-naturedly. “You're not taking 
any chances, are you, Benny?” he asked. 

getting things easy,” Benny admitted. ‘You're 
taller than I am. It’ll be easy for you.” 

“Maybe,” said Red. 

He gave the boat a shove and leaped in. 

“Look at your feet,” said David mildly. “More 
work for you when we reach camp!” 
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Red glanced at his mud-splattered legs and shoes. 

“I paid a price,” he said with a grin. “But I like 
to shove off.” 

“So do I,” said David, “But I don’t like the squeak 
we're making.” 

“That oarlock’s louder than a loon,” Red agreed. 

“Let’s each pull an oar,” said David. “We'll make 
better time.” 

David and Red sat side by side, rowing strongly. 
The sun was low. It would soon be dark. 

Benny complained: ‘Stop skimming water, David! 
You gave me a shower.” 

“Sorry,” said David and pulled deeper. 

The creaking oarlock protested louder. David 
lurched into the bottom of the boat. The oar blade 
clattered along its rim. 

Benny squealed; but David struggled up, clinging 
to the oar. This was no time for him to get excited. 


Uneasily David scanned the long shore line on the 
south side of Point Little John. It slid inland along 
the cove, and out with the north side of Point Long 
John, which hid their cabin from them. If they de- 
serted the boat and followed the winding shore on 
foot, it would be morning before they could reach 
home. 

“There’s no use fooling with this,” said David as 
he dropped the useless lock to the bottom of the 
boat; “but we can make it if we guide with this oar 
and row with the good one.” 

“I'm not going to upset!’’ Benny cried in a shrill 
voice, “This lake’s deep!” 

David's heart sank. Benny was showing all the 
signs of trouble. 

“What do you want to do?” he asked patiently. 

“We ought to walk,” Benny chattered. “Trying to 
cross is crazy!’ He was frightened and ready to cry. 


“You fellows are 
mean to leave me,” 
Benny said; “but I’m not going!” 


“The lock ripped out,” he stammered. “It’s hang- 
ing by a screw!” 

“Can we get it back?” Red asked. 

David examined the setting. 

“We'll never get to camp now!” Benny wailed. 
“We can’t row with one oar!” 

“There’s a lot of rotted wood in here that didn’t 
show when the lock was on,” said David slowly. 
“But maybe we can get it together. Have either of 
you got a knife with a screw driver? The blades in 
mine are so small they'll break if I use them.” 

Red pulled out his knife and opened it. But there 
was too much bad wood for the screw to hold. 

“It’s almost dark,” Benny whimpered. 


“Wait!” said David 
sharply. With the loose 
oar he poled the boat in close 


“Do you want to stumble through all that wood- 
land in the dark?”’ David asked, “Our mothers will 
be wondering about us.” 

Benny gulped. 

“It’s a long way by land,” Red urged. “We can 
make it easy by boat if we keep our heads and are 
careful.” 


ee 


” Benny stammered, ‘‘I don’t think you can. 
And our folks had better worry than find us at the 
bottom of the lake! They'll probably come after us 
if we wait here, You said your mother thinks every- 
thing has a price, David; and they'd better worry 
than 

“Pshaw!”’ Red broke in impatiently. “What do you 
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think would have happened to our 
forefathers if they'd sat in the dark 
shivering while they waited for 
someone to rescue them? They had 
to work themselves out of tight 
spots. And we ought to too! Come 
on, David. We're wasting time!” 

“You put me ashore!” Benny 
cried hysterically. 

David looked at Red, He did 
not want to leave Benny, but what 
could he do? 

Red gave no help. He shrugged 
and looked toward the tip of 
Point Long John, which was fast 
vanishing in the twilight. 

David said slowly, “I wish you’d 
come with us, Benny; but if you 
won't, we'll get a good boat and 
come back for you. I can’t make 
my mother uneasy when a little 
nerve and care will see us 
through.” 

Benny looked frightened. 

“You fellows are mean to leave 
me,” he said; “but I’m not going!” 

He started to clamber over the 
side of the boat. 

“Wait!” said David sharply. 

With the loose oar he poled the 
boat in close. 

“Will you wait here?” he asked 
as Benny floundered ashore. 

“No,” said Benny, not noticing 
the mud on his shoes, “Walking’ll 
be easier than waiting in the dark.” 

“All right,” said David help- 
lessly. Whatever he wanted Benny 
to do seemed just the thing Benny 
would not do. 

“In about an hour,” David sug- 
gested, “begin shouting. If you 
don’t, we may not be able to find 
you. And be sure to stay close to 
the shore.” 

David wedged his oar into the 
bank and shoved, Red pulled light- 
ly on the oar in the lock. The boat 
slid back into the lake. 

The boys moved carefully. 
David stood in the stern and 
worked his oar sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, some- 
times almost directly behind while 
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Red tried to adjust his stroke to 
the strength of the push David 
could give. 

Waveringly they made their 
way into the deepening night, the 
water roughening. The wind was 
coming stronger and cooler. 

Behind them, Benny Parks and 
Point Little John disappeared in 
darkness. 

It was raining; and a spiteful 
wind threw a mist of water over 
David, Red, and Mr. Harrison as 
they made their way back across 
the lake to search for Benny. 

Huddled under a tarpaulin in 
the prow, David explored the 
dark with anxious eyes. Explaining 
to his mother and Mrs, Parks why 
Benny was not with them was one 
of the hardest things he had ever 
tried to do. Now he was miser- 
able, wondering if Benny had 
found shelter from the rain or was 
stumbling through the wet wood- 
land, cold and afraid. 

“Do you see shore, Son?” his 
father asked. “Use your flash- 
light.” 

“No,” said David. “I—do you 
suppose we're lost?” 

“No,” said Mr. Harrison. 
“We're expecting him to keep 
walking; so we've cut in closer to 
the shore line than we usually do, 
making our crossing longer. Do 
either of you know this shore 
line?” 

“No,” said David. ‘““We haven’t 
explored it yet. But—careful, 
Dad!” he cried in warning. 

Out of the darkness came an 
overhanging limb. David reached 
to catch it and keep the boat from 
jamming into the bank. 

“Hey, Benny,” he called into 
the darkness. 

There was no answer. 

David’s misgivings deepened. 
Surely Benny had come this far. 
Surely unless something had hap- 
pened—— 

“If you'll land me here,” he 
said, “I'll hunt him.” 
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“Don’t lose your head, Son,” 
said Mr. Harrison, ‘‘or you'll have 
us hunting for two boys instead of 
one. 

He turned the boat; and they 
worked toward the tip of Point 
Little John, going slowly to avoid 
the snags that lay close in. 

“The lake seems to go in here,” 
Red said. “There must be a stream 
or something.” 

“Oh, Benny, where are you?” 
David called. 

“Hush,” said Mr. Harrison. “I 
hear something!” 

The three listened. Something 
was threshing through the under- 
brush. Branches crackled and peb- 
bles rattled in the darkness. 

Benny’s voice cried, ‘Here I am, 
David! Wait for me!” 

Benny stumbled into the bright 
circle the flashlight made. His face 
was white and he looked wet and 
tired and cold. 

“I’m sure glad you’re here!” he 
chattered. ‘I’ve heard the worst 
noises! And I ran into a stream 
that goes into the lake. It’s deep 
and fast. I couldn’t cross. I’m 
soaked to the skin and nearly 
frozen!” 


Mr. Harrison tried to console 
him. “Everything's all right now, 
Benny. Climb under the tarpaulin 
with David, We'll be at camp in 
a hurry, with your mother and hot 
cakes. What do you boys say?” 

“I say,” said Red with a sigh of 
relief, ‘‘we’ve paid for all we can 
eat!” 

“I say,” said Benny in a small 
voice, “next time a thing looks 
hard, I’m going to tackle it. If I 
don’t, I may get into something 
worse, like tonight.” 

David relaxed. If Benny would 
do this, their troubles with him 
were over. 


Fanny’s Fantasy 
(Continued from page 6) 


them during the remainder of her 
vacation: probably if she didn’t 
they would stay away from her. 
What would Phil say to her when 
he saw her alone? No matter what 
she did, there was bound to be un- 
pleasantness for Fanny. Suddenly 
it became clear to her what she had 
to do, and she was surprised that 


she had taken this long to figure 
it out. 

She ran back to the group. “I 
just heard Phil telling you the 
truth about me,” she said, “When 
I came here, I saw that Fred’s fam- 
ily had two cars, and Lucine had 
lots of clothes. I knew then that 
your folks had more money than 
my folks. I was afraid you 
wouldn't like me unless I seemed 
to have the same things you had, 
so I made up stories and told them. 
I can’t make any excuses because 
there isn’t any excuse for telling so 
many deliberate falsehoods, but 
I’m sorry. I know you'll all hate me 
after this, so I'll try and keep out 
of your sight.” 

Without waiting for any reply, 
she turned and ran straight to her 
room without stopping. There she 
flopped down on the bed and 
buried her head in her pillow. 

She did not know how long it 
was before she felt someone shak- 
ing her, She turned over, It was 
Phil. 

“All right,” she sobbed, “go 
ahead, I deserve everything you 
are going to say.” 

(Please turn to page 30) 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Magic Painting 


By Joanne Dee 


TRY paint- 
ing your favor- 
ite flowers this easy 
magic way. It’s not 
only fun to do but 
your finished work 
will be so attractive 
that you will want to 
frame it. 

First make a light 
pencil sketch on 
drawing paper. For 
best results make 
your sketch simple, 
using one flower and 
several leaves. If you 
do not have flowers 
available, sketch 
some from a_ seed 
catalogue. Now take 
your crayolas and 
color your flowers 
very solidly, blend- 
ing your colors to 
suit yourself. After 
the flowers have 
been heavily colored 
paint over the entire 
sheet, including the 
background and the 
flowers, with black 


tempera paint (post- 
er paint) and watch 
the paint creep off 
the waxy surface, 
leaving little beads 
of paint here and 
there and a velvety, 
black background. 
The black back- 
ground is a fine con- 
trast for the bril- 
liant colors of your 


flowers. 
Try sketching tiny 
flowers extremely 


large. Have them 
run off the edge of 
the paper as in the 
illustration. Draw 
some vegetables the 
same way and frame 
them for Mother's 
kitchen. Rule colored 
lines around your 
drawings for a 
frame. You and your 
friends will want to 
spend many after- 
noons together mak- 
ing ‘magic’ paint- 
ings. 


Fanny’s Fantasy 


(Continued from page 29) 


“You certainly do,” he said, but 
in a much different tone of voice 
than she had expected. He didn’t 
sound angry at all. “You were 
splendid!” 

Her ears could not be hearing 
right. 

“Of course you made a silly mis- 
take, telling all those whoppers, 
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but after you got yourself into a 
bad spot you certainly got out of 
it in great style. Those kids are 
still talking about it. They admire 
you for speaking up as you did. 
Come on back downstairs with 
me.” 

“Then they—they aren’t an- 
gry?” she asked. 

“No, they are tickled pink!” 
Phil said. “They were a little 


afraid of you before. You see they 


didn’t know how to act with a per- 
son who seemed to have so much. 


The reason Fred’s family has two 
cars is that his father is an auto- 
mobile salesman. Neither of the 
cars belongs to them! And Lucine’s 
mother makes over all her clothes 
out of things that are given her by 
people she does dressmaking for! 
They like you much better now 
that you’re just being yourself.” 

Fanny didn’t answer. She 
couldn’t. There just were no words 
to express her joy and relief. It was 
going to be fun being herself once 
more. 
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Good Recipes 


(Sent to us by Wee Wisdom 
readers ) 


Banana Pineapple Eggnog 
By Lorine Bittke (10 years) 


1 ripe banana 
1 cupful cold milk 
1 egg (well beaten) 
2 tablespoonfuls canned pineapple 
juice 

Select a ripe banana, slice into 
a bowl and beat with a rotary egg 
beater until creamy, or press it 
through a wire strainer with a 
spoon. 
Add milk, egg, and pineapple 
juice and mix thoroughly. 

Makes one large or two 
medium-sized drinks. 


Cinnamon Nuts 
By Patsy Spencer (12 years) 


1 cupful sugar 

5 tablespoonfuls water 

1 tablespoonful cinnamon 
2 cupfuls English walnuts 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Cook sugar, water, and cinna- 
mon in a saucepan until mixture 
spins a thread. Add walnuts and 
quickly and thoroughly cover with 
mixture. 

Add vanilla. 

Pour on waxed paper and cool. 


Table Blessing 


By Joan Metzger Wheeler 
(10 years) 


For summer winds and winter 
snow, 
For food to eat and things 
that grow: 
We thank Thee Lord for all of 
those. 


Perhaps you are like Lillian, 
who wrote the following letter, 
and should like to have several 
hobbies. Or perhaps you haven't 
even one hobby thus far. In either 
event the letters that we print each 
month should help you choose one 
or two hobbies that are both inter- 
esting and entertaining. No mat- 
ter what your hobby is we should 
like to have a letter from you tell- 
ing us about it. 

Remember the following rules 
when writing to us about your 
hobby: 

Address your letter to Editor, 
Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Tell us what your 
hobby is and something interest- 
ing about it if possible. Use not 
more than 150 words. Be sure to 
give your age, name, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 will write and tell 
you of my hobbies. My first one is 
collecting Sunday school papers. I have 
121 of them. I also collect greeting 
cards, valentines, and things of that 
sort. I have started collecting needle 
folders from different places. This last 
one is very difficult. I am collecting 
souvenirs from every city I visit. I 
make scrapbooks and snapshot albums. 
I like your hobby corner very much be- 
cause I am always looking for new 
hobbies. As I look through your let- 
ters I get new ideas—Lillian Temple 
(12 years), 128 North St., Southgate, 
Ky. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
candy wrappers and chewing gum 
wrappers. I haven’t been collecting very 
long, but I have wrappers from four- 
teen different states of the United States 
and one that is imported. They make 
quite a nice combination of colors. 
I enjoy looking at them very much, 
and I intend to mount them in a 


scrapbook so I can look at them easily. 
I think every boy and girl would en- 
joy having a hobby of some kind. 
—Frances Greeson (11 years), Toledo, 
Ill. 


Dear Editor: 1 have four hobbies. 
They are collecting bark from trees, 
collecting different kinds of flowers, 
pretty rocks, and stamps. I have sixty- 
four stamps and several hundred pretty 
rocks. I always read the hobby page. 
—Floyd Davis (11 years), Rte. 1, 
Thayer, Kans. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
cube sugar. When any one of my 
friends goes on a vacation he always 
remembers to bring back one or two 
lumps of sugar. I have sugar from 
New York to South America. My 
largest collection from one city is 
from New York City—Donald E. 
Jankurat (10 years), Bridgeport, Conn. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER 
WEE WISDOM 


! Unity School of Christianity, 
: 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send a year's subscription 
| for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


| friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
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A Week’s Study 
of 
Christian 
Fundamentals 


for Adults 


“Lessons in Truth’” Week is a 
period set aside each year for in- 
tensive study of Unity’s basic 
textbook Lessons in Truth, and 
people everywhere observe this 
week because of the great good 
it brings them. This year it is 
set for 


September 
9.45 


If conditions in your life are not 
just what you wish them to be, 
join the world-wide study class 
September 9 through September 
15, and learn how to right them, 
how to have health instead of 
sickness, plenty instead of lack, 
joy instead of inharmony. 

Lessons in Truth, by H. Emilie 
Cady, comes in cloth, priced at 
$1; in lovely black flexible bind- 
ing, at $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A Simple Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


By Barbara Coe (10 years) 


WY; 1 2 Y Y 3 4 VW, 
1. Conjunction La YY 
6. Overly warm GY 
7. Refusal 9 Y 10 ni Y 12 
any Y Yy 
. Not warm Z 
15. Abbreviation for Yj 
New York G 
17. Body of water WL 
19. A cow’s cry Y Yy 
20. Printer’s measure Y 20 
21. Preposition YY Yy YY 
7. Twelve o'clock 12. Myself 
1. Metal 8. Just one 14. Command for a 
2. Tone of the mu- 9. Pronoun horse 
sical scale 10. Abbreviation for 16. Small bed 
3. Exclamation North Carolina 18. Article 
4. Condensed vapor 11. Short forEdward 19. Mother 
| A Maze Puzzle 
| | | By Barbara Brent 
= (12 years) 
HOLE IN . 
Pence 
| | | Peter Rabbit enters the 
| garden through the gate, 
| | | | but the gate closes after 
him, Can you help him 
| [ | find his way to the hole in 
| | | | the fence? Remember, do 
GATE 
not cross any lines. 


Riddle 


By Marjorie Ann Fries (7 years) 


Sometimes I’m white, 
Sometimes I’m black. 
You travel on me, 
You travel under me. 
What am I? 


e 
A Bug Riddle 
By Alice Ann Lawson (8 years) 


I am a bug. 

I am orange, with black spots. 
I have wings. 

What am I? 


Game of Rhymes 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


I am thinking of a word that 
rhymes with tree: 

It is not a honey . 

It is not a golfer’s ——; 

It is not a hopping—; 

Nor is it a cup of ——. 

I will tell you; it is “ME!” 


A Match Trick 
By Eva Lawrence (10 years) 


Take three matches and make a 
triangle on a flat surface. Then 
take three more matches and see if 
you can make four triangles of 
equal size from the six matches. 


Answers to 
Last Month’s Puzzles 
Write a Letter 
Zoo, pan, rat, two, wet, log, sea, bee, 


end, fat, ice, use, odd, dog, gem, you, 
job, man, add, cat, vow, new, hat, kid. 


Flower Puzzle 


1. Sweet peas, 2. tulips, 3. larkspur, 
4. smilax, 5. buttercup, 6. bluebell, 
7. foxglove, 8. primrose, 9. tiger lily, 
10. thistledown. 


WEEKLY UNITY 


HELPED TWO MOTHERS 


FROM INDIANA 


Your inspiring paper Weekly Unity 
has done wonders for me and my 
family; it has opened my eyes to 


Many other mothers feel just as these do about the many things. My husband’s business is 


value of Weekly Unity. Some say they could not get good, my son’s health is normal again, 
” and I have been able to send my 
along without the weekly “boost” that it gives them; daughter to college —Mrs. F. S. G. 


others say that each issue seems charged with new 


blessings and inspiration. 


s) This 8-page periodical has come to have a definite place 
inn | in thousands of homes because of its simple, practical 
Then teaching. Here are some of the reasons why it is so 
ee if i eagerly read: 

s of | 

-S. i It comes once a week bringing fresh in- 


spiration and help 
It offers a practical solution for everyday 
problems 
Its short articles fit the reading schedule 
of busy persons 
Besides articles it contains accounts of 
, bee, | answered prayer, Bible interpreta- 
, you, tions, poems, and other features 


kid. 

Let Weekly Unity come to you for the next fifty-two FROM CALIFORNIA 
xspur, ith its inspiri My study of Weekly Unity has re- 
weeks with its inspiring message. A year’s subscrip- sulted in sn increase of for 


r lily, © tion is $1. husband, more time for my music, 
better understanding in the guidance 
of my two small children, and better 


: health, I am sure, for all of us.—Mrs. 
ITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. D. 3. 3. 
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I Wee Wisdom is forty-six years old this month. 


2 Wee Wisdom is the only widely known children’s 
magazine to be published in Braille. 


3 Any blind child who can read Braille (Grade 114) 
may have a subscription for Wee Wisdom free of 
charge. 


G Wee Wisdom goes to about seventy foreign coun- 
tries as well as to Canada and to all parts of the 
United States and its possessions. 


5 More and more teachers are using Wee Wisdom in 
the classroom because of its interesting material and 
because it encourages sportsmanship among boys 
and girls. 


Parent-teacher groups praise Wee Wisdom. 


7 Wee Wisdom is sold in combination with a number 
of the best-known magazines, such as Reader’s Digest, 
Boys’ Life, American Girl, and Popular Mechanics. 


§ Wee Wisdom is the only magazine published for 
both boys and girls at the low price of $1 a year. 


oft Suggestion e ee Maybe you have a friend who is not 


getting Wee Wisdom, although you have told him about the fasci- 
nating things that you find in it each month, and how much you enjoy 
them. Why not show this copy of Wee Wisdom to your friend’s 
mother, and ask her to read what this page says about Wee Wisdom. 
Let her get acquainted with the magazine and maybe she will decide 
to subscribe for it for her child. 


On page 31 you will find a blank to be filled in and mailed if you : 
want to send someone a gift subscription for Wee Wisdom. 
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